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Someone has advocated that the electrical trades should form an industrial union. This would mean, among other things, that the pattern makers, machinists, molders, blacksmiths, polishers, armature winders and other workmen on electrical machinery would all be the members of an industrial electrical workers' union. In addition to this it would be necessary that all of the linemen, and all of the men wiring buildings, should also be members of this one organization. The electricians employed in the erection of buildings might possibly raise a question of nothing compared to what would follow if the proposed scheme would go into effect and would include not only all of the telegraph operators, at which step the railroad brotherhoods would step in, but also the electricians employed in theaters. These would also be members of the electrical workers' union, for it was to be all-ernbracing so far as those connected with any form of the electrical industry were concerned. The very extension of this organization to stage employes would immediately lead to jurisdictional complications with stage employes and actors' unions.
Delightful in Theory
Many a theory is delightful to contemplate until we begin to put it into operation.
It seems logical to those who advocate the industrial form of organization, so that jurisdictional disputes may be eliminated, that the transport workers should get members of but one organization.
Those engaged in transportation are the seamen, the railroad operators, the men in the railroad shops, the longshoremen, and the teamsters.
If such a form of organization could possibly be brought into existence how would it be possible for the teamster to have proper attention given to his particular necessities when they differ as widely as they must from those of the seamen?
The whole structure of industrialism becomes ridiculous as soon as we begin to study what would follow the thoroughgoing application of this form of organization.
There are those who imagine that jurisdictional problems are due to the form of organization which trade-unionism has developed.
Nothing could be farther from the facts. As far back as we can find references to the problems which organized workers were dealing with, we find traces of jurisdictional disputes as bitter and more violent than those of today.